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Anniverſary Meeting of the Society for the 

Propagation of the Goſpel in Foreign Parts, i 
5 | the Veſtry- Room of St. Mary-le-Bow, on Friday 
A the 2 . Day of February, 1794 
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* A GREED, that the Thanks of the SoeiETv 

| "1 be given to the Right Reverend the Lord Biſhop 

# of Chester, for the Sermon preached by his Lord- 

ſhip this day before the Socizry; and that his 
Lordſhip be deſired to deliver a copy of the ſame 

A to the SoeiE rx to be printe 
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LL | WILLIAM Moice, Secretary. i 
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AND HE SAID UNTO THEM, 60 YE INTO ALL THE WORLD, | 
AND PREACH THE GOSPEL TO EVERY CREATURE, 


| 

A 
0 
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 AxeunenTs weigh to prove that 
our Religion ſhall one day be univerſal, are 
| ſupplied by ſuch a variety of Topics, that 
the preſent partial extenſion of it has ſome- 
times to thoſe, Who do not cavil at it's poſi- 
tive evidences, afforded matter of ſcruple and 
difficulty. The dignity of it's Author, it's 
eſſential characters, it's doctrines, it's pre- 
cepts, it's poſitive inſtitutions, it's advan- 
tages in a temporal view, it's ſanctions, 
which are eternal, are all Topics of this 
kind. Add to theſe, it's direct claims to 
Univerſality foretold by the Prophets, con- 
firmed by our Saviour, and repeated by his 
Apoſtles, in the commiſſion to whom it was 
expreſsly provided for : Go ye into all the 


* world, ans preach the Goſpel unto Ivory 
5 32 creature. 


a — — —— 
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141 | 
« creature.” Nay the hiſtory of this Reli- 
gion, the treatment of the Meſſiah by thoſe, 


who upon the ſuppoſition of it's being a lo- 


cal and partial diſpenſation could alone ex- 


pect to be benefited by it; the extraordinary 


difficulties, under which it was firſt propa- 
gated, the miſeries cheerfully undergone in 
ſupport of it, not eventually, as matters un- 
foreſeen and unexpected, but with a clear 
foreſight ' of the diſtreſſes and ſufferings, 


which were foretold as the diſtinguiſhing 
marks of thoſe, who ſhould, in obedience to 


our Lord, undertake the execution of this 
charge, are all Topics, which have more or 
leſs a tendency: to render the univerſal pro- 
pagation of it, at one time or other, neceſ- 
fary to fulfil the meaſure of the Divine 
mercy to be exhibited in the Redemption of 


| Man by Chriſt; and, perhaps, to vindicate 
the importance and value of knw means 


hitherto employed. . 

Let eighteen Centuries are now. nearly 
elapſed; and not above one ſixth part, it may 
be, of Mankind profeſs this Religion, or 
know more of it than by report; nor do 
there appear any ſtrong or obvious ſigns-in- 
dicating an TEES: e on this No 


approaching. 


Inglced, as to the dbjjpiien of the Deiſt 
. 


N 
againſt the Goſpel, that if it contain a | Re 
ligion from God, it would neceſſarily, in 
force of it's Divine perfection and fitneſs, 
make it's own. way, and, approving itſelf to 
univerſal conviction, become, as it were at 
once, the Religion of the World, the ſuppo- 
ſition agrees with the exiſting ſtate of no 
one Religion whatever; and therefore needs 
no anſwer ; becauſe the concluſion would be, 
that no Religion is true: and that God has 
vouchſafed to none, what the advocates of 
each might preſume from this ſuppoſition to 
conſider as neceſſary; for the ſame conclu- 
ſion would hold with regard to every real 
or ſuppoſeable mode of natural Religion, as 
well as of revealed. So that, upon the 
ground of this objection, no "RI of my 
kind or ſort could be true. | 
With regard to thoſe, who 2 the 
truth of Chriſtianity, are yet offended, that 
it hath not obtained more univerſally; their 
difficulties connect at no great diſtance with 
the queſtion, Why all men are not bleſſed 
with equal advantages? as that queſtion 
does with another; Why all men were not 
made as happy as poſlible at once; and 
that too, from the moment that happineſs 
* was poſſible? In a word, © Why God 
- B 2 7 did 


1 6 15 OBE: © 


ec did not create Man other than he did, and 


from all eternity ?” 
It is eaſy to ſee, that Jede of this 


kind can be of no other uſe, than to ſhew 


our incapacity to judge of the Divine con- 
duct farther than Revelation ſhall enable us. 

Indeed the beſt means to reſtrain the wild 
and preſumptuous fancies of man reſpecting 
what it is fitting God ſhould have done, or 
probable that he ſhall do in future, is to re- 
cur to the hiſtory, and to that in the firſt 
place, which Revelation gives us, of what 
God certainly has done. 

From thence it may be ſuppoſed, we hall 
learn, what ſtation is aſſigned to us; what 
means are put into our power; what encou- 
ragements are offered, and what obligations 
we are under to co-operate with God in 
giving extenſion to a clearer knowledge of 
the Divine economy, as well as of the gra- 
cious ſcheme of Man's Redemption. 

From what ſmall commencements it 
pleaſed God to give exiſtence to his moral 
| government upon this our globe, 1s obſerva- 
ble in the creation of our firſt Parents. Yet 
the permanency of this Syſtem 10 apparently 
ſimple, and that uniform knowledge of duty, 
which in a {inte of continued INNOCENCE 

| would 


1 7 


6 ould of courſe have obtained e 
was found to be precarious, and by the early. 
abuſe of that free choice of action, which is 
the only ſubje& of moral government, Was 
ſoon deſtroyet. | 
The Penalties of the firſt Lam remained 
now only to be executed upon the authors 
of diſobedience, and in it's conſequences 
upon their poſterity, when 1t pleaſed God 
to ſpare the Offenders, and to hold out to 
their hopes another covenant to be obtained 
by the ſeed of the Woman, who had thus 
been tempted /to forfeit her firſt e of 
happineſs and virtue. - 
In the joy and exultation of theſe good 
Tidings did the anxious Mother expect the 
immediate completion of this bleſſing in the 
birth of her firſt child? A few years only 
elapſed before the hands of this firſt- born 
ſtained in the blood of his Brother, mani- 
feſted by a ſignal example the force of that 
| derangement in the moral world, to which 
her own crime had given origin. Nay, ſo 
totally alienated from the obedience of moral 
reſtrictions was the mind of Man, ſo little 
influence had either the fears of puniſhment, 
or the hopes of mercy, that in the ninth. Ge- 
neration from Adam, Noah in vain preached 


to a wicked world the certainty of their de- 
B 4 __ ſtruction: 
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righteous Patriarch preparing under Divine 
Revelation to ſave himſelf. and a ae en 
an univerſal Deluge. 


| ſtruction: and they unmoved could ſee the 


What ſeems full as e e is, chat 


even ſo tremendous a Viſitation of fin hñaͤad 
not all the effect to be expected upon the 


few, who were the ſelected examples of Di- 
vine Mercy. A Son of the Patriarch's thus 


ſaved in a few years drew upon himſelf too 


juſtly the curſe of an offended Parent. And 


with ſo rapid a bias did the progreſs of im- 


morality gain upon mankind, that in nine 


generations from the Flood, God faw it ex- 
pedient again to ſeparate an Individual from 
the. reſt of the world. by a fpecial covenant, 
that in his family might be preſerved as well 
a true ſenſe of Religion, as a faith in the 


- expectation of the great Promiſe made of a 
Redeemer. The poſterity of Abraham, to 


render this ſeparation permanent, were then 


carried into Egypt, where theſe Sons of 
Shem in a few years found themſelves in 
bondage to the children of Ham; and to 


avoid an utter extirpation were removed by 
the miraculous interpoſition of Heaven: and 


were again encouraged to hope for the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the land promiſed to Abraham. = 


Yet neither had a ſeries of miracles ſo won- 
derful, 


\ 


/ 


. 


derful, nor the promiſes of a Land ſo defira- 
ble, much effect in alienating their minds 
from the vices of the very people, whoſe op- 
eme they hated and feared. 

Still to ſecure in any degree the purity of 
their worſhip, and to create a reliance upon 
the true God, another meaſure was adopted, 
to which, as to all the foregoing, the pre- 
ſumption of human wiſdom would, without 
ſuſpicion of failure, have inſured the fulleſt 
and moſt perfe& ſucceſs. | 

During the courſe of the journey from 
Egypt, God himſelf condeſcended to be the 
local King of a diftin& nation, gave a civil 
and religious polity to three millions of peo- 
ple afſembled to expreſs their acceptance of 
it, under the ſanction of every temporal en- 
joyment to be annexed to their obedience, 
and that of the moſt awful of worldly pu- 
niſhments upon their diſobedience. Yet be- 
fore this very Law could be formally deliver- 
ed to them, they had ſet up another God by 
univerſal conſent, and the whole body in a 
few years, as we learn from the hiſtory,” as 
well as the teſtimony of an Ti rs pros 
through unbelief. 

The conduct of their deſteridaints; under 
the ſubſequent adminiſtration of this Law, 
was WINE might be expected from ſuch a 


cent . | 


i 46 
commencement, and affords a ſtriking proof 
of the inefficacy of temporal bleſſings and of 
temporal puniſhments upon the public mind, 
where a ſenſe of Religion is wanting. 

If when finally ſubjugated to a foreign | 
power they looked up with an eager deſire 
to the promiſe of a Meſſiah, they had by an 
irreligious perverſion of ideas, and a. carnal 
interpretation of their Prophets, ſo degraded 


the dignity of his function, and the import- 


ance of the bleſſings to be procured by him, 
that they rejected his actual miſſion, becauſe 
his kingdom was not of a temporal nature; 
and in the humble Jeſus crucified him, 
whoſe object it was to give to the World a 
pure Religion, and to reſtore in Man a per- 
fect obedience to God's moral government. 
So little apparent ſucceſs attended the fulfil- 
ment of that great promiſe, which had en- 
gaged the expectations and kept alive the 
faith of all good men for the ſpace of four 
thouſand years, even where the means adopt- 
ed, as well as the end propoſed, were of Di- 
vine appointment. And if events, which 
ſeemed at firſt view to fruſtrate the propoſed 
plan, were ſo diſpoſed by Divine wiſdom as 

to become each in their turn acceſſary, and 
indeed effential to it's completion, it's pro- 
greſs was ſtill gradual. Tp 
| Twelve 


„ 

Twelve Fiſhermen, whoſe Religion had 
led them to expect a Meſſiah, and whoſe 
cConſtant attendance upon Chriſt during his 
miniſtry on earth rendered them peculiarly 

| acquainted with the real dignity and, deſign . 
of his miſſion, were by him commanded to 
go into all the world, and preach the Goſ- 
* pel to every creature. 

The reception which theſe met with was 
not unnatural from that depravity of human 
nature, which it was the purpoſe of their 
labours to correct and remedy. They were 
every where ill treated, by the Jew firſt, and 
afterwards by the Gentile ; were ſcourged, - 
impriſoned, tortured, and in the end put to 
death. Perſecution even of the Converts to 
Chriſtianity followed upon perſecution, whilſt 
the charges alledged againſt them were chief- 

ly mutual benevolence, piety towards God, 
and a peculiar abſtinence from the vices of 
the world. 

Thus did three Centuries paſa, banding wit- 
neſs to the ſufferings and fortitude of Chriſ- 
tians, before the Religion of the Goſpel ob- 
tained the ſecurity of an eſtabliſhment; and 
even then, however ſurpriſing the degree of 
ſucceſs ſo obtained may juſtly ſeem, when 
the means employed. be compared with the 


difficulties: oppoſed to "ans Iu the extent 
of 


THY: 
of this Religion, conſidered with that of the 
habitable world, was ſtill ſmall. _ <A 

The eftabliſhment itſelf however, under 
the protection and favour of the Roman em- 
pire, was a fair pledge of that proſperity, 
which had been foretold by our Lord under 
the parable of © the leaſt of all ſeeds ;” when 
e the birds of the air ſhould wage” in the 
branches thereof.” 

And now that the Religion of the Goſpel 
was in poſſeſſion of a Government, which 
itſelf had aimed at univerſal empire, it had 
hardly been unnatural, if the diſciple of 
| Chriſt, in the eagerneſs of his zeal, had 
' aſked, Wilt thou not at this time, Lord, 

take all the Heathen for thine inheritance, 
and the uttermoſt parts of the earth * thy 
poſſeſſion? 

Here again the courſe #4 events nog a di- 
rection very wide of the expectations which 
human wiſdom might have formed to itſelf. 

The Church, which had hitherto been 
protected and foſtered by the miraculous in- 
terpoſition of Heaven during it's infancy, 
was left to attain to maturity under the or- 
dinary aſſiſtances of Divine Providence, be- 
ſtowed upon the uſe of human means. He- 
reſies, from which the Church, even in the 


time of the Apoſtles, was not exempt, were 
| now 


Lu] 


now ſuffered to impede the progreſs of the 
true faith ; and that Learning, which, upon 
the. ceſſation of miraculous aids, was become 
neceſſary to the ſupport and illuſtration of the 
Goſpel, ſoon gave place to ages of 1 nee 
and intellectual darkneſs. 8 
With God a thouſand years are but as a 
F Va : but in human eſtimation it would be 
conſidered as a long day, ere Literature re- 
vived in Europe, and the truths of the Goſ- 
pel reſumed the ſplendour of their e 
. 5 
80 little indeed did the 5 of the 
Divine economy in theſe ſeveral diſpenſa- 
tions follow the tract, which human wiſdom 
would have directed; ſo often has it coun- 
teracted the meaſures, which mankind would 
have conſidered as the probable, if not the 
neceſſary means of completing the ſcheme 
of God's. Mercy, in perfecting the moral 
obedience of his creatures, that the original 
deſign, as it lay unfolded in the councils of 
the Deity, was hardly more out of the reach 
of man's invention, than were the. various 
means and gradual progreſs, by which this 
ſcheme has been promoted and propagated 
beyond his ſagacity and apprehenſiori of what 
was probable and expedient. 
Indeed it has happened, from a variety of 
. 


- 


tal 


miſapprehenſions, that ſince the nt of the 


Goſpel- publication men have always been 
_ diſpoſed to look forward to the ſpeedy con- 
ſummation of a ſcheme, which promiſes to 
extend the actual knowledge of the true Re- 


ligion, or at leaſt to afford the means of this 


knowledge to the whole race of mankind ; 
yet whoever will look back upon the com- 


mencement of this ſcheme coeval with Crea- 
tion, will be induced to think, as well from 
the partial extent, which it has obtained 


during a ſpace of near ſix thouſand years, as 
from the apparent purport of Prophecies yet 
unfulfilled, that ages to come may wait for 
the full completion of it, upon the ſuppo- 
ſition even, that it connect with no other 
moral ſyſtem, which it en not ane 
ble it may do. 

But the period when the complete extent 
of this ſcheme ſhall take place, be it more 


* 


or leſs remote, would, if known, hardly af- 


ford any new motive affecting our endea- 
vours to promote that end, however an af- 


ſurance of it's nearer approach might operate 


upon our exertions by adding ſtrength to our 
faith and animation to our hopes. 


Neither can any concluſion affecting our 


practice be drawn from the ſucceſs of our 


endeavours beyond what may reſpect the 
prudence 


o 
prudence and propriety of the means em- 
- yes” ö 


have ſeen meaſures originating with 
the Deity, and executed under the Divine 
direction, for the advancement of moral and 
religious purity, frequently fail of what, hu- 
manly ſpeaking, ſeemed to be the probable 
as well as the deſired effect. Vet the Divine 
Councils are not fruſtrated; and the pious 
exerciſe of our duty can never fail of the 
ends, which God purpoſes to ſerve by our 
inſtrumentality, however precarious may be 
the immediate objects of human hope. 
If therefore in the variety of theſe lauda- 
ble inſtitutions, all of which, we muſt ſup- 
poſe, were originally ſet on foot from pure 
and commendable motives, they have been 
attended with different degrees of ſucceſs at 
different times in different countries, the 
ſame pure motives will derive upon all, who 
have encouraged them, the ſame reward 
from him, who condeſcends to look down 
with a watchful and affectionate care over 
the cultivation and extenſion of his | ſpiritual 
Vineyard. 

Not that J would be endenden to apolo- 
9 for the want of ſucceſs in the exertions 
of this Society. Nor do I think, that our 
reports, compared wow the general iſſue of 
| all 


[6] 


all meaſures contrived to advance Man's ſpi- 
ritual improvement, render an apology need- 
ful. On the contrary, to expect a morò rapid 
ſucceſs is to preſume upon our on ſpecula- 
tions reſpecting God's future councils, or to 
forget what the ſacred hiſtory, in every page 
of the Divine diſpenſations, tells us, of that 
conſtant, that rooted averſion in Man to ſpi- 
ritual habits, as well as of his propenſity to 
evil, which, however wonderful in itſelf, 
would be more familiar to us, if we more at- 
tended to the various diſpenſations of God's 
moral government contrived to correct and 
remedy the corruption of our nature. 
The Converfion of Proſelytes, to be ef 
fected by Miſſionaries, who have not the aid 
of miraculous powers, muſt always, in the 
nature of things, be ſlow and gradual. The 
paſſions of the untamed Indian will trample 
under foot the pearl, which he cannot eſti- 
mate. But, if experience has taught us, that 
a degree of civilization, and ſome knowledge 

of the benefits derived from it, are requiſite 
to. render Religion an object of conſideration, 
late reports bring no unpromiſing accounts; 
that the Indians moſt contiguous to our 
Weſtern Settlements may, from very ne- 
ceſlity, apply themſelves to the arts of culti- 


vation; in which caſe it cannot be doubted, 
but 


171 


but that our Miſſionaries may find an eaſy 
acceſt to the religious improvement of their 

minds! And it ſhould ſeem, that the reli- 
gidus rites of various portions of that Conti - 
nent are ſo far from diſcouraging attempts 
to propagate Chriſtianity, that their origin, 
with ſome plauſibility at leaſt, is traced 5 
to thoſe of the Moſaic diſpenſation. © 
The appointment moreover of a Biſhop in 
Ge the eſtabliſhed reſidence of a Lieu- 
tenant- Governor in the upper Province, as 
well as the perſonal character of thoſe thus 
ſelected, are all 'circumſtances which cannot 
but be favourable to tho defl . or ho gf oy So- 
ciety. a 

Wade mant We, the effects of this inftis 


tution in promoting pure religion amongſt 
the poſterity of the earlier ſettlers in North 


America, to whom a detached ſituation, and | 


the want of a Miniſtry, had left little or no 
means of ſocial worſhip ; and who, from de- 
fe& of inſtruction, could retain nothing but 
the name of a Religion, of which the doc- 
trines and precepts no longer admi iſtered 
either direction or comfort, have been, from 
it's very commencement, and continue to 
be, ſuch as at once will juſtify the wiſdom 
* _ meaſuros adopted, as well as fulfil 
c S every 


(18 ] 
every reaſonable expectation. Indeed the 
American colonies, whilſt they made à part 
of the [Britiſh empire, ſeem to have derived 
the benefits of true Religion from this inſti- 
tution more than from ans or — from 
every other cauſmſGPQQ. org c 
If we turn our eyes Eaſtv wy it may: poſ- 
| ſibly be urged, that leſs progreſs has there 


been made in the propagation of Chriſtiani- | | 


ty; but it ſhould be conſidered, how ſma 
the ſphere. of action has there been hitherto; 
and how few the opportunities offered: that 
our commerce, though ſucceſsful, has not in 
proportion extended the intercourſe with the 

natives; and that our territorial acquiſitions 
are comparatively but of late date: that the 
recent eſtabliſnment, and increaſe of the 
Engliſh intereſts, promiſe to open %a great 
« door and an effectualꝰ to the introduction of 
the Goſpel. For however the Hindoo, from 
the peculiar habits and policy of his country, 
may be indiſpoſed to liſten to any propoſition 
offering a change of opinion, eſpecially as it 
reſpects a Religion, the ſuppoſed antiquity of 
which is conſidered by him as an irrefragable 
argument of it's truth: yet ſo much does his 
Religion connect with the theology of the 
Kae that, . diſguiſed by fable, it 


cannot 


4 
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cannot but afford a facility of ſucceſs to tho 
Chriſtian Teacher, wherever the means of a 
familiar intercourſe ſhall be obtainable. 
But the Mahometan has adopted ſo much 
of) the doctrines, of the precepts, and of the 
evidences of the Goſpel, in ſupport of the 
Coran, whilſt with the Jew he acknowledges 
the Law and the Prophets, and allows the 
truth of Chriſt 8 divine Miſſion, that it is 
difficult not to preſume, as many pious and 
learned men have done, upon the probable 
extenſion of our Religion through the vaſt 
tract of Aſia, now ſubjected to the idolatrous 
worſhip of this falſe Prophet. | 
Much however of the ſucceſs of every at- 
tempt to effect this, muſt depend upon tile 
eonduct and general character of thoſe, who 
| profeſs to be Chriſtians; as much of their 
character and conduct will depend upon the 
eſtabliſhment which the Civil power ſhall 
there maintain for the due performance and 
exerciſe of their own religious ſervice. The 
| Society might indeed hope for great benefits 
more directly to be derived upon this inſtitu- 
tion, if ſtipends, ſimilar to thoſe granted by 
the Britiſh Legiſlature to our Miſſionaries in 
America, were likewiſe given to a Chaplain 
at each Fort and Preſidency, expreſsly for 


the duties of a Miffionary : by which means 
C2 he 


* 
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he would poſſeſs a degree of weight and in- 
fluence, which no neee nne as ſuch, 
can be ſuppoſed to have. 

In Africa the ſettlement. Jin: eſtabliſhed, 


and our increaſing knowledge of the country, 
hitherto unexplored, give room to ſuppoſe, 


that we may even there take an advan- 
tageous ſtation in the important work of dif- 
fuſing religious information. What cannot 
but be conſidered as favourable to our views, 
wherever it occur, 1s the ſimilarity, which 


the religious rites, in ſome of the interior 


parts of this Continent, have with the inſti- 
tutions and ceremonies of the Moſaic Law ; 


the clear veſtiges of which, however muti- 


lated and varied, and by whatever means 
preſerved in regions ſo diſtant from each 


other, may be conſidered as a foundation 


providentially laid for the eaſier e e of 

the evidences of Chriſtianity. 5 
With regard to our commerce upon the 

coaſt of Guinea, the ſubject ſo directly occu- 


pies the attention of the Legiſlature, that I 


induſtriouſly avoid any remark which does 
not lead to my preſent purpoſe. 

The Injuſtice and Inhumanity too often at- 
tending the traffic in Slaves are topics, which 
will no doubt have their influence. Argu- 


ments likewiſe, drawn from conſiderations of 
projent 
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preſent intereſt, have probably e. contributed to 
reconcile ſome to the abt nt of a lus 
crative trade. In the mean time s and 
ſalutary regulations have and will continue 
to meliorate the condition of theſe unhappy 
_ captives, both on the voyage and in the ſub- 
ſequent circumſtances of life. But in the 
end it ſeems too likely, that whatever may 
be the deciſion of the Legiſlature here, we 
muſt wait, for a general | abolition of the 
evil, till more effectual means, than a penal 
and partial prohibition upon the Purchaſer, 
be contrived by the propagation: of a Reli - 
gion, which ſhall write in the hearts of the 
Venders alſo that Divine precept, © Thou 
<4 ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf.” _ 
There is a remark upon our general ſub- 
ject, which if it appear obvious, at leaſt does 
not ſeem in fact to fall enough under ordi- 
nary obſervation; it is, that the propagation 
of the Goſpel, and it's progreſs towards Uni- 
verſality, is committed ſolely to the care and 
exertions of human piety, under the provi- 
dential aids of Divine Superintenden ce. 
Neither the language of our Lord, nor the 
| practice of his diſciples, point at all to any 
intervention to be uſed apart from human 
means in the contrivance and execution of 
this great work, „ e 

Us the firſt ages it was a ee to hu- 
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man zeal and induſtry, „with Abe a 
of miraculous powers, ſo long as it — 
N to give it that extmordinary ſupport: 
Aſter theſe aids were withdrawn; ſtill the 
precepts «When thou art converted; ſtrength- 
en thy Brethren ; Go, teach all Nations, 
were conſidered as binding the Miniſtry to 
promote at home, and to . abroad 
the knowledge of the Goſpel.” ee 
In what ſudden degree, or with bet ra- 
pid fuccefles, our induſtry may in future be 
rewarded, God only knows. Still human in- 
duſtry muſt employ the means, to which 
alone it can be expected that God ſhould at- 
tach an increaſe; as to that co-operation on 
our part to which' our Lord's final charge 
promiſes the continuance of the divine bleſſ- 
ing, Lo, I am with youu . — even to 
the end of the worle. 
Should conſiderations * from: the p- 
parent difficulties of this work, or from the 
great proportion of it yet to be completed, 
ſuggeſt the queſtion, Who is ſufficient for 
theſe things? we anſwer, God alone, it is 
moſt true; but it is God through the inſtru- 
mentality of human means: it is God, Who 
ſhall ſupply, from the ſources of infinite wiſ- 
dom and infinite power, that efficacy, which 
in human means alone conſidered e not 


. be * 


: I preſs 
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is for human exertions in this point; a ne- 
_ celſity; which regards 'ourſelves; and which 
renders human exertions no farther matters 
of choice, than are all matters of ſtrict duty: 
In this vie wa to- 
the Goſpel is © cnmitted to us all. And 


A a: variety of conſiderations wil ſerve to con- 


vince every good Chriſtian, that his obliga- 


tions to extend it's nn r N ee 


his ability to do: it. 90 FEE 55 
If a ſyſtem. neden to e ws 


1 in truth, or the probable appearance 


of truth, there will ariſe from this ſingle con- 


fideration an obligation to communicate it. 


But in proportion as this Syſtem be beneficial 
to the intereſts of mankind, preſent and fu- 
ture, Chriſtian) benevolence will. oblige us : 


| Laſtly, if to do good to others be the great 


law of the Goſpel, mne all univerſally, 
| the-compliance of all in communicating the 
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As to the ans; "thinks hitherto 3 


and purſued by this Society ſeem to have been 
ſo deliberately made choice of, and ſo wiſely 
varied, that nothing apparently retards their 


greater ſucceſs, hut the narrow limits of our 


indem, which it is hard to ſuppoſe will be long 
8 ; a matter 
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>the words of the Apoſtle; 


greateſt poſſible 288 becomes-a TINY * 
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+ made in promoting a better ſenſe of Religion 


- No great 4 objec Seng. 6 bil uf bang 
the” voluntary- inunificence -of the» pub 
Great efforts of this kind b ave acl 


at home by the more general education ofthe © 
poor; efforts which, I truſt, 1 ſhall ; ; 


to 
their leading and principal cauſe, if T attri- 
bute them, not to the characte iſtic liberality 
of the Engliſh Nation, nor to a mere moral 


ſentiment of benevolence, but to the puts 


and ſublime: motives inforced: by the Go 


Temporary and local Chatities will = 


konahy occupy and engroſs the exertions even 
of good men: but hilſt the benefits derived 
to this Kingdom through our Religion; as well 
as the horrors following from the total renun- 
ciation: of it by thoſe who now give la to & 
great nation on the continent} tend: daily to 
impreſs on the public mind it's value and ir 
portance, we have good reaſon to hope, that a 
mort general attention to the. object of 2 
Society will enable us to proſecute, o ww 
more extended plan, our humble; yet not in- 
effectual, nne to render W 
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